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A STUDENT'S SKETCHES 




YACHTING 



By J no. Gilmer Speed 
With original illustrations by Louise Lyons Ileus t is. 

A student of pictorial art has many advantages 
over beginners in any other field of effort. This 
rind of an art-student must feel from the very first 
that something definite is being accomplished, some- 
thing which, perhaps, might be preserved, something 
which, if great fame should ever be achieved, might 
be cherished as of interest and value. 

This may be one reason that students of 
pictorial art pursue their labors with so much 
enthusiasm. But if it be one reason, it is 
not the only reason, for the moving cause 
of this interesting and ennobling enthusiasm 
is unquestionably a warm love for beauty, 
beauty in the concrete, beauty in the abstract. 
This love of beauty would make the labor 
of learning how to create beauty most pleas- 
ant, even though this 
preliminary labor produced nothing. But it does produce a 
great deal, and some of the pictures to be found in art stu- 
dents' portfolios are much better worth seeing than many 
of the canvases pretentiously hung in exhibition halls. 

I know of no way in which an evening can be more 
pleasantly spent than in going over the sketches which 
a sincere student of talent has preserved from past 
class- clays. Such an evening I recently had with 
Miss Louise Heustis, the young artist whose 
sketches illuminate this article. These sketches, 
as anyone may see, are not careful and finished 
works, but merely exercises of the various class- 
rooms in which they were made. 

Now, as she has attended several schools, 
having been a student both in Paris and in New 
York, she can relate much that is interesting as 
to the methods of teaching adopted here and in 
France. She does not hesitate to say that more 
instruction is available here than in Paris, and 
that, both to the beginner and to the 
victim of previous bad teaching, a start 
in the right direction is made here much 
more easily. Here the student is di- 
rected ; there he is left to find out for 
himself. The Paris schools, as she 
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describes them, appear to be in the nature 
of universities, to which only those who are 
very well advanced should think of going. 
Miss Heustis still attends some advanced 
classes here, although she has set up a stu- 
dio of her own, and is producing portraits 
of rare fidelity and striking artistic merit. 
Real artists who make progress in their work 
are always students ; many, however, are 
ashamed to frankly take lessons, even from 
a person of great distinction and experience. 
It is, therefore, not usuail for those like Miss 
Heustis, who might be called post-graduates, 
to sit in the class of a master and humbly 
submit to his criticism. 

Miss Heustis wishes to be a painter — 
above all things a painter. And if nothing 
happens to dwarf her intelligence, or to 
hamper her skill, then a painter she un- 
doubtedly will be — a painter who will rank 
among the best. She has observed that 
many artists who have achieved quick promi- 
nence as black- 
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■ . a n d - w h i t e 
draughtsmen, 
for illustra- s 
tion, have remained illustrators to the 
end, and in their essays in painting 
have usually been failures. Anyone tol- 
erably familiar with American artists 
will freely grant the accuracy of this ; ' 
observation. I could mention half a' 
dozen or more illustrators of eminence 
fairly won, who cannot paint even fairly. - 
She has a great gift in composition, and 
the capacity to see instantly the pictu- 
resque possibility of a narrative. Given 
to a person the ability to draw, and the 
gift and capacity mentioned, and the il- 
lustrator is ready-made. To be sure, 
Miss Heustis does not decline such em- 
ployment when it is congenial, but she 
refuses to give herself up to it to the 
sacrifice of her painting. There is not, 
I venture to say, an artist in America, 
not commercially enslaved, who will not 
say that this position is the right one, 
and who would not, were he asked, advise 
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her to go on with her sketches and studies until she 
had obtained complete mastery over the pigments in 
which she works, and achieved unerring skill in their 
transference to canvas. 

At the art schools in New York there are fully 
ten women to one man. f l ney come from all sec- 
tions of the country, animated, as a general thing, 
by the enthusiasm alluded to, and always bent .'£&$* 



on making a career. It would be interesting 
to know what proportion of them stick to art 
as a career, but such statistics are not avail- 
able. Some of them are faithful to it, we 
know. Some practise the profession for the 
love of it, and some merely as a means of live- 
lihood. The great ma- 
jority, however, get 
married, and the mar 
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ried woman who con- 
tinues to work at 

painting is infrequently found. The wor- 
ship of a husband and the love of the 
beautiful are, perhaps, not conso- 
nant. 

Probably this is well, for if all the 
young women who study art should 
persist in its practice, it is not im- 
possible that the supply of pictures 
- would very soon far exceed the de- 
mand. That would produce a sad condi- 
tion of affairs, a condition too painful to 
contemplate. But as students they do no 
harm to anyone 



at all, for the sketches which they are ever 
lastingly making are never sold, and, in- 
deed, not very often given away. The 
sketches reproduced for this article 
quite fairly represent the kind of work 
the students are called upon to do. 

While Miss Heustis was in Paris, 
several years ago, she attended Bou- 
guereau's class. A subject was given 
to the class to exercise the skill of the 
pupils in composition. Miss Heustis's 
composition so pleased the great master 
that he bowed to her, and said : " Mad- 
emoiselle, I make you my compli- 
ments." A few days later, in looking 
at her canvas, he said, in surprise : "Is 
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it possible that the same person who made that splendid 
composition should draw as badly as this ? " 

This was a severe remark, but in the end it was kind, 
for Miss He us t is has persevered in her drawing, until 
now she can draw in a way that would surprise and 
gratify the distinguished Frenchman. That much is 
surely indicated by these little sketches. But a glance 
at her finished and more ambitious work in oil will 
leave no doubt upon the mind of any one. In portrai- 
ture she is specially fortunate, for she manages to get 
that most difficult of things, an excellent likeness 
of her subject, and at the same time she conveys 
to the canvas a distinction of style which at once 
makes the portrait a work of art. This was 
noted in her contribution to the Exhibition of 
Women's Portraits last autumn, and it will be 
noted also in future exhibitions, for I have had 
the privilege of seeing what she means to send to 
this show and that. 

But she does not confine herself to por- 
traiture alone, by any means. Full of health 
and energy, she may be counted as among 
the workers in her profession, and therefore 
she makes many pictures of many kinds. 
Her landscapes have qualities that please 
instantly, but of 
They are filled with 



which one does not grow tired. 
light and gayety, but devoid of garishness, as though 
a master impressionist had started on the work and 
stopped exactly at the right instant. And besides 
this sense of light she succeeds also in giving in her 
pictures a feeling of movement. Foliage and clouds 
breeze -blown move in harmony. Landscapes with- 
out this feeling of movement are but dead and leaden 
things ; but to be able always to produce it is not 
given to all painters, indeed it is given to but 
a few. / y ' 

Inness had the power, and so did Homer — '•/ 

Martin. Chase has it, and Alden Weir, in a 
different way, but there are hundreds who 
send pictures to the great exhibitions who /-' 

fail in their efforts so totally that it is more 
charitable to believe that they never 
tried. To find such a power displayed 
in the work of a young girl is most 
worthy of note, and is most pleas- 
antly prophetic of great things to be ^^7 -fj. 
done after a while. 
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